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THE MORALS OF AN IMMORALIST— FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE. 1 

ALFBED W. BENN. 
I. 

/^ERMANY, so rich in every other kind of phil- 
^-'osophical literature, has not contributed much to 
ethical thought. Innumerable Sittenlehren have doubt- 
less flowed from the laborious pens of her professors; 
and her great writers have given utterance to many 
casual thoughts on the problems of good and evil, vir- 
tue and vice. But with the single exception of Kant's 
categorical imperative she has produced nothing that the 
world in general has accepted as comparable to the 
achievements in the same field of Greece, Rome and 
Britain. Fichte and Schopenhauer come next to Kant for 
interest and value. They cannot, however, be said to have 
produced much impression outside Germany; and their 
morality is, or at least claims to be, so closely bound up 
with their metaphysics as inevitably to suffer by detach- 

1 The following was written before I had the advantage of reading the 
articles by Mr. Pigou and Miss Atkinson in the April (1908) number of this 
Journal, of which one deals entirely and the other partially with Nietz- 
sche's ethics. Both writers approach the subject from a point of view 
somewhat different from mine, and their interpretation of Nietzsche seems 
to me rather too favorable. But that there should be so much general 
agreement between three critics working on independent lines seems to me 
on the whole a rather satisfactory result. 
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ment from their illusive interpretations of existence. And 
even Kant really did no more than emphasize and preci- 
sionize the idea of moral obligation, utterly failing in his 
subsequent attempt to fill up the blank form with a 
specific sum of moral prescriptions. 

This speculative weakness, assuming it to exist, is not 
easy to explain. It certainly is not connected with any 
admitted deficiency on the practical side. The Germans 
yield to no other great nation in moral seriousness and 
dutif ulness ; such triumphs as they have achieved in war 
and peace would have been impossible to a selfish, a frivo- 
lous or a self-indulgent race. Nor has the disposition 
to theorize on what they do ever been lacking among 
them; if anything it is present to excess. And in fact 
what one misses is not ethical theorizing but originality 
and life in the theories. 

It may be that the extreme liberty of theological specu- 
lation in Germany, combined with the want of political 
liberty, accounts for this anomaly, as the reverse condi- 
tions account for the extraordinary development of ethical 
thought in the schools of Athens and in Great Britain. 
For at Athens always, as among ourselves until quite 
recently, the popular religion perverted metaphysics into 
an abstract mythology, while the popular respect for per- 
sonal liberty gave free play to real or ideal reconstruc- 
tions of life. Plato is nearly as cautious as Mill when he 
touches on the ultimate realities of nature; Mill is nearly 
as bold as Plato when he sets up ultimate standards 
of conduct. Whatever freedom of thinking for our- 
selves in cosmic science we possess is due to Germany. 
"Whatever freedom of social action the Germans pos- 
sess they owe to us. Their Frcmenbewegung is there 
to prove it. 

Within our own memory Germany has for the first time 
produced a truly ethical genius, a thinker with whom prob- 
lems of conduct constituted from beginning to end the 
supreme if not the sole interest of life. It may seem 
strange that I should say so much of the daemonic and 
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tragic figure whose name stands at the head of this study. 
For Friedrich Nietzsche habitually posed as an immoral- 
ist, an emancipator from moral restrictions, speaking of 
what he called ' ' moralin " as a deadly poison. Nietzsche ' s 
friends, however, a most respectable set of people, were 
not in the least appalled by such language, nor need we 
take it in very deadly earnest. They saw in it no more 
than a strong way of saying that much of what passes for 
absolutely right and good is only true within certain very 
harrow limitations, and that there are impulses, supposed 
to be very virtuous, which tend on the whole to do man- 
kind more harm than good. 

In giving this paradoxical form to his morality 
Nietzsche was merely following the constant tradition of 
German philosophy. "We are accustomed, and for that 
matter his own countrymen are accustomed, to look on 
Hegel as a quite exceptional instance of what may be 
done in the way of setting common sense at defiance. 
But Hegel, with his immanent dialectic of self -contradic- 
tory positions, only brought to a point what had been 
more or less the method of all his predecessors, and was 
destined to be the method of his chief successors also. 
Kant naively supposed that he was dissipating Hume's 
skepticism by an audacity of negation before which Hume 
would have shrunk back appalled ; and, not content with 
that performance, he proceeded to integrate Free Will 
with a system which literally, to all appearances, left 
Determinism master of the field. Fichte, after reducing 
the non-ego — that is, the whole objective world — to an 
assumption of the ego, sets the ego the task of negating its 
own negation, which is at the same time the condition of 
its existence, with the comfortable assurance that a con- 
summation which would be fatal to both parties needs 
all eternity for its achievement. More impatient than 
his master, Schelling boldly identifies the two under the 
names of object and subject, and the world goes on as 
before — indeed, according to him, always has gone on 
precisely because it always knew that there was no dif- 
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ference between them. Schopenhauer, after disdainfully 
rejecting the systems of his fellow-metaphysicists as so 
many absurdities, sets up a new absolute which, after 
willing itself out of nonentity into existence, learns from 
sad experience the desirability of willing itself back from 
existence into nonentity. And to this contradiction, which 
lies at the very basis of his system, he adds another not 
less serious contradiction in working out its details. 
While asserting the substantial identity of all our indi- 
vidual wills with one another and with the universal will 
of which they are so many partial manifestations, he yet 
limits the self -negating power of each will to itself. On 
entering into Nirvana I redeem myself alone; the in- 
finite anguish of the world goes on as before. Yet at 
the same time the short cut of suicide is barred to me by 
the solemn warning that self-inflicted death amounts to a 
rebellious reaffirmation of the will which it seems to deny. 

This immanent self-contradiction of German thought, 
although it first became open and scandalous in Kant's 
criticism, is older than Kant. To go no further back, 
it already afflicts the monadology of Leibniz. Those mi- 
nute individual existences of which the world consists 
have no windows opening on the world, nor do they 
receive influences of any kind from one another, but all 
go on developing at the same pace, each by virtue of an 
evolutionary principle peculiar to itself. Thus, although 
every monad reflects the universe at an angle of its own, 
it has no reason to believe that this phantasmagoria rep- 
resents an objective reality, for its whole experience 
would be the same supposing no such reality to be pres- 
ent; and although, by the hypothesis, solipsism is not 
true, there seems to be no evidence of its untruth. 

It appears then that a German moral philosophy, to be 
thoroughly native and smacking of the soil, must at once 
affirm and deny morality. We shall therefore not be sur- 
prised to find that Nietzsche, while offering a brilliant 
exception to the rule that his country does not breed pure 
moralists, confirms the rule that her philosophies willingly 
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assume the form of a square circle — that bold construc- 
tion which Professor Meinong, no doubt on the strength 
of long experience, has recently declared to be quite 
conceivable. 

Furthermore it is necessary, or at least traditional, 
that a German philosopher, to be original, should not 
only end by contradicting himself, but that he should 
begin by contradicting another German, preferentially 
his own master. And we shall find that the author of 
Zarathustra was quite up to the mark in this respect 
also. The teacher to whose school he first belonged, and 
who afterwards became the chief object of his attacks, 
was Schopenhauer. Nietzsche was twenty years of age 
and a university student when, in 1865, he first came 
across the great pessimist's writings, at that time only in 
the first dawn of their popularity. What chiefly attracted 
him seems to have been their high literary merit and the 
sincerity of their author, a sincerity displayed above all 
in his attitude toward theology. Schopenhauer really 
stood no farther from the central beliefs of Christianity 
than Hegel, if as far; but he never bowed down in the 
temple of Rimmon to the extent of passing himself off as 
an orthodox Lutheran or other churchman of any kind. 
He venerated the figure of Christ ; but there could be no 
doubt that his metaphysics excluded the notion of a God 
and of a future life just as much as they excluded the 
possibility of a happy life. And that was why the bank- 
ruptcy of Hegelianism, after 1848, left the system of 
Kant's rival continuator in a position no better than be- 
fore. For to the pietistic and obscurantist reaction that 
succeeded the abortive revolution, free thought was as 
hateful under the form of pessimism as under the form 
of optimistic pantheism. We are apt to look on Germany 
as the great emancipator from superstition; but in this 
instance, as in the early eighteenth century, she seems 
to have been led out of darkness by light from the West, 
by the influence of Buckle and Darwin, and by Eenan's 
Vie de Jesus, followed up as this was by Strauss 's second 
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Leben Jesu. At any rate a far more liberal tone pre- 
vailed in the sixties than in the previous decade; and 
Schopenhauer's philosophy profited by the new spirit, 
which it also stimulated in the highest degree, to achieve 
a rapid and dazzling success. 

Nietzsche was the son of a Protestant pastor, and be- 
longed also on his mother's side to a clerical family. 
Brought up on strict religious principles, he had learned 
to set a particular value on veracity, regarding it rather 
oddly as a specially Christian virtue, whereas, in theory 
at least, it is more Greek than Christian. He also was, 
or believed himself to be, descended from a noble Polish 
family exiled on account of their religion early in the 
eighteenth century; so that in his case the obligation of 
fidelity to truth was heightened by Hhe consciousness of 
representing an aristocratic and martyr tradition. 
Finally, Nietzsche had chosen classical philology for his 
profession, and obtained a chair at Basel when still under 
twenty-four, so that for some years afterwards his life 
was chiefly devoted to the study of Greek literature and 
philosophy. Now while giving, as I have said, more credit 
to Christianity than it deserves as a discipline in truthful- 
ness, he still acknowledges that "the Greeks had the 
faithfulness and the veracity of children" (WW., IX, p. 
104; written in 1871). 2 

At a much later period our immoralist loved to main- 
tain that the sincerity which, as a religious habit, revolts 
against the profession of a false religion is, as a moral 
habit, destructive of the morality which is no more than 
a convention. And he also maintained, in contemptuous 
reference to George Eliot, that to believe in Christian 
morality apart from Christianity is a weak inconsistency 
(WW., VIII, p. 120). It was both ungracious and un- 
just to taunt our great ethical moralist with being char- 
acteristically English or womanish in this respect; for 

2 In the references JFJF.=Nietzsche's Werke, Leipzig, 1895, 1904, large 
8to ed.; W. z. M.=WMle eur Macht, Leipzig, 1901, small 8vo ed.; Leben 
=Das Leben Fr. Nietzsches, von Elizabeth Forster-Nietzsehe. 
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Schopenhauer, who was continental and virile, had made 
the same mistake, if mistake it is, and Nietzsche had at 
first followed his master's example. Accepting pessi- 
mism to this extent that the search for happiness mnst 
be abandoned as a chimera, in his work on the Origin of 
Tragedy (published 1872), he tells us that a chief note of 
tragic culture is "an attempt to make the sufferings of 
the world our own by an effort of sympathetic love" 
(WW., I, p. 128). Greek tragedy preaches a gospel of 
universal harmony whereby everyone feels himself not 
merely united, fused and reconciled, but absolutely one 
with his neighbor (lb., p. 24). And in a subsequent work 
on the Study of History, among the redeeming represen- 
tatives of humanity, he names not only those who have 
passed through existence in pride and strength, or in 
profound meditation, but also those who have come "to 
pity and help" (lb., p. 297). Later again he tells us that 
"there is not enough goodness and love in the world to 
let them be wasted on imaginary objects" (Menschliches, 
Allsumenschliches, p. 129; WW., II, p. 133). And he had 
previously made the perfectly sane and sufficiently ob- 
vious remark that goodness and pity fortunately do not 
depend on the decay and growth of religion; although 
"practical morality will suffer by its collapse." At the 
same time this dependence of action on religious sanc- 
tions deprives it, in his opinion, of all ethical value (WW., 
X, p. 214). 

Returning to Schopenhauer, it is noticeable that 
Nietzsche accepted his teaching not only on the ethical 
but also on the metaphysical side. His work on the 
Origin of Tragedy is a bold attempt to read the philos- 
ophy of pessimism into the Greek tragic drama. It arose, 
according to him, from a combination of the worship of 
Dionysus with the worship of Apollo. The one god rep- 
resents the element of Will and the other the element of 
Eepresentation in his master's great work. Dionysus 
stands for "that original and eternal pain which is the 
sole substance of the world," "the true reality and 
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primordial one with its eternal suffering and self-con- 
tradiction, seeking for deliverance by the creation of 
beautiful appearance — the Apolline element of Greek 
tragedy" (WW., I, pp. 34 and 35). 

Schopenhauer had conceived music as a direct inter- 
pretation of that suffering Will which is the true sub- 
stance of the world, whereas the other arts have for their 
material the series of Platonic Ideas, the forms and forces 
of nature which are one degree farther removed from its 
absolute reality. And Nietzsche conceives Greek tragedy 
as having originated from music precisely because it 
furnishes such an artistic revelation of the awful secret 
at the heart of things. Now Richard Wagner had long 
before him enthusiastically adopted a theory so flatter- 
ing to his own art; and, partly, no doubt, on the strength 
of their philosophical agreement, he and the young pro- 
fessor of philology at Basel had become fast friends, 
the two frequently spending their week-ends together at 
the house of the great composer near Lucerne. Indeed, 
Wagner is so glorified as a modern ^Eschylus in the 
Origin of Tragedy, that, rather to its author's annoyance, 
the general public regarded that work chiefly as a raptur- 
ous panegyric on the Music of the Future. 

As an interpretation of Greek art the Origin of Tragedy 
has no value, and was very properly denounced by one 
destined to become in after years the foremost Hellenist 
of his age, Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. With regard to 
Wagner no more need be said than that Nietzsche soon 
came to form a very different opinion of his perform- 
ances, giving music a much lower place among the means 
of culture, and a much lower place among musicians to 
that particular composer. But in a general way Wag- 
ner's influence proved of decisive importance for his 
philosophical development. Combined with the study of 
Schopenhauer and of the Greeks, it led him to conceive 
the promotion of genius as the highest form of moral 
effort. This, as we shall see, was by no means identical 
with the theory of the superman, although it led the way 
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to that theory; nor was it at first inconsistent either with 
pessimism or with the common morality. Assuming that 
the contemplation of beautiful and sublime objects is the 
chief if not the sole refreshment available in a world of 
universal and incurable misery, the power of creating 
beauty is a valuable asset for humanity, and ought by 
every means to be encouraged. 

Unfortunately what we may call the moral end of 
genius has, so far, been very imperfectly fulfilled. "Art- 
ists undoubtedly create their works for the benefit of 
other men; and yet none will ever understand and love 
their works as they did." It would have been a better 
arrangement had the relation been reversed, so that the 
effect should far exceed the cause (WW., I, p. 467 seq.). 
Such blunders are, however, to be expected. "Nature 
always wills the common good, but is incapable of choos- 
ing the best means for that purpose. She shoots philoso- 
phers like arrows at the human race in the hope that they 
will strike and stick somewhere" — whereas they are 
mostly wasted (lb.). 

Nature then must be taught better, she must receive a 
more intelligent direction; and here morality comes in 
with effect, but not quite according to the highest ideals 
now prevalent. "The goal of human endeavor has 
hitherto been sought in the happiness of all men or of 
the majority, or in the development of great communi- 
ties; and under this false persuasion people will be 
found ready enough to give their lives for the state; 
whereas they would hesitate to make the sacrifice were it 
demanded not by the state but by an individual. As if 
value and significance were to be determined by counting 
heads ! " A much mistaken view, thinks our author, with 
the old bias of a university teacher. "Humanity must 
be ever working at the production of great individuals: 
that and nothing else is its task, ... a consideration sug- 
gested by every species of animal and plant" (lb., p. 442). 
In our case education must supplement nature. "Young 
men should be taught to compensate for their own im- 
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perfection and failure by contributing to the develop- 
ment of something higher and more human than them- 
selves" (lb.). But the hope thus awakened soon droops. 
"It is hard to produce such a state of mind, for love 
alone can inspire the consciousness of one's own im- 
perfection; and love cannot be taught" (444). Indeed, 
things are tending in a directly opposite direction. 
Writing in 1874, Nietzsche tells us that "the world was 
never more worldly, never poorer in love and goodness" 
(WW., p. 388). A common view is to value culture as a 
means for procuring its possessor the greatest possible 
amount of earthly happiness (447). Or again, the selfish- 
ness of the state demands that all culture shall be made 
instrumental to its service and aggrandizement. Chris- 
tianity, in particular, which began as one of the purest 
expressions of the impulse toward culture, has "been 
diverted from the production of saints into a means for 
the manufacture of useful citizens" (448). Science offers 
no help; it is "cold, dry, loveless; it ignores the deep 
sense of dissatisfaction and longing" (453). And "such 
is the hatred for originality now prevailing that Socrates 
could not have lived among us, or at least not lived to 
seventy" (462). 

It will be seen from the above extracts that, up to the 
age of thirty at least, Nietzsche still accepted those altru- 
istic ideals which in later life he was never weary of 
denouncing. In this respect he followed Schopenhauer, 
who contrived to combine the most absolute disinterested- 
ness in theory with the most absolute selfishness in prac- 
tice. A really consistent pessimism would remain neutral 
as between egoism and altruism, since the furtherance 
of life is of equally little value to myself and to others. 
But Nietzsche had never been a pessimist in the complete 
or Hindoo sense of cultivating the will not to live, re- 
garding such an aspiration as self-contradictory, or at 
least unthinkable. And apart from logic his personal 
experiences were such as to disgust him with the master's 
ideal of pleasure as what alone makes life worth living. 
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While still a student at Leipzig the Prussian military 
law obliged him to serve for a time in the artillery. His 
career as a gunner did not last long, for a rupture of the 
thoracic muscles, caused by the attempt to mount a restive 
horse, resulted in an illness that incapacitated him from 
continued service in the ranks; and a short attendance 
with the ambulance corps before Metz in 1870 had a still 
more ruinous effect on his constitution. But even so 
much of a soldier's life, chiming in well with the aristo- 
cratic and fighting instincts of his Polish blood, gave the 
young professor a new idea of the possible value of life. 
If existence yielded no happiness it still afforded the joy 
of victoriously resisting the assaults of pain; and from 
that heroic conflict, continued in after years through in- 
tense agonies of suffering, he came forth an optimist, 
continuing in his faith to the end. 

Hellenic studies no doubt contributed to his conver- 
sion. In his first work, when still under the influence of 
Wagner and Schopenhauer, Nietzsche had falsely inter- 
preted Greek tragedy as a pessimistic manifesto, and by 
a strangely perverted reading of literary history, he had 
ascribed its dissolution to the opposite teaching of Soc- 
rates and Euripides. We have already come across a 
passage indicating a much more favorable view of Soc- 
rates; and in another passage written about 1877 a 
good time is looked forward to when Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia will be substituted for the Bible as a manual of 
rational morality (WW,, III, p. 248). Earlier still the 
age had been referred for its models to the old Greek 
world, "so great, so natural and so human" (WW., I, p. 
352). "It was through the higher power of their moral 
nature that the Greeks were victorious over all other 
civilization" (lb. 384). 

Familiarity with Hellenic ideals inevitably drew our 
philosopher away from Bichard Wagner's romanticist 
views of art and life. The breach between them began 
at the Bayreuth festival of 1876, when some traits of 
petty vanity and selfishness in the master's character 
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first became painfully apparent to his young admirer. 
What made it irremediable was a question of morality 
and religion. Up to 1874 Wagner had been a declared 
and uncompromising atheist. During the last years of 
his life he developed a sort of mystical Christianity in 
which the ideas of a human fall and recovery through 
atonement played the most conspicuous part. His opera 
Parsifal was intended to illustrate the new departure, 
and the plans for its composition formed the subject of 
frequent conversations between himself and a group of 
friends at Sorrento in the autumn of 1876. Nietzsche, 
who was one of these, listened with dismay and disgust 
to what he considered an insincere betrayal of the con- 
victions they had once held in common (Leben, II, p. 
857), all the more offensive because it was symptomatic 
of a general pietistic reaction set up by the higher classes 
in Germany, with a view both to consolidating the new 
empire and resisting the spread of socialism. 

Wagner's apostasy seems to have had the effect of 
driving Nietzsche into an attitude of more open hostility 
toward Christianity, and, indeed, toward all theism. 
Since religion could exercise such a fatal effect on the 
intellectual integrity of genius it was not only false but 
dangerous, and ought to be destroyed. His next work, 
Menschliches, Allzumenschliches ("So Very Human"), 
appeared in 1878, the centenary of Voltaire's death, and 
is dedicated to his memory. It consists of loose critical 
notes couched in the aphoristic form which the writer 
afterwards came to handle with such supreme mastery, 
and which alone suited his disconnected and irrespon- 
sible mode of thinking. The general trend of reflection 
offers a series of striking contrasts to the writer's earlier 
points of view ; although an attentive consideration shows 
that the transition was already being silently prepared 
toward the close of the first period. In dealing with so 
very personal a writer we shall best understand the evo- 
lution of his ideas by constant reference to the events of 
his life. 
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It "will be remembered that in embracing pessimism 
our moralist had also embraced the ethical ideal of uni- 
versal benevolence associated with it by Schopenhauer 
and the Hindoos ; and how, under the concurrent influence 
of Wagner and the Greeks, he had sought to concentrate 
the passion for disinterested self-devotion on the system- 
atic culture of genius. Unfortunately the only two great 
men that he recognized as such in recent history had 
both proved false guides, and this seems in the first in- 
stance to have made him distrust genius as a social 
danger. Its worship, he remarks, is a survival of the 
adoration formerly given to gods, and to kings as their 
representatives. "The elevation of individuals into 
superhuman beings encourages the idea that large sec- 
tions of the people are baser and more barbarous than 
they really are" (WW., II, p. 340). Genius even "acts 
as an enemy of truth by keeping up an intense ardor of 
conviction and discouraging the cautious and modest 
tone of science" (lb., p. 411); while "never to have 
changed one's opinions is the sign of having remained 
in a belated stage of culture" (lb., p. 407). 

As a consequence of the new departure science, so 
lately denounced for its coldness and dryness, now takes 
the place of art as the leading means of culture. Before 
the breach with Wagner signs of a growing preference 
for pure knowledge had not been wanting. We had been 
told in a truly positivist spirit that "the proper ques- 
tion for philosophy is to determine how far things are 
unalterable ; that the task of improving them, in so far as 
they can be improved, may then be fearlessly under- 
taken" (WW., I, p. 514). The note of moral enthusiasm 
will not be overlooked. It had already been associated 
with a higher standard of intellectualism in the reminder 
that "the most fearful sufferings have been brought on 
mankind by the impulse to be just without judgment; 
so that nothing is more requisite for the general wel- 
fare than the widest possible dissemination of judgment" 
(lb., p. 329). 

Vol. XIX.— No. 1. 2 
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Wagner was intensely German, intensely anti-French; 
and Nietzsche when he wrote ahont the origin of tragedy 
shared his patriotic views. He then looked forward to 
"the regeneration of the German soul by the elimina- 
tion of every Latin element under the external stimulus 
of the last war, and inwardly by the example of Luther 
together with all our great poets and artists" (lb., pp. 
164, 165) . His expectations were not fulfilled ; at any rate 
Germany was not regenerated, but the contrary; and 
it is remarkable that on looking back in 1878 to the period 
after the war, what most offended him was the moral cor- 
ruption of his countrymen. Their notions of right and 
wrong were unsettled; their rage for luxury and enjoy- 
ment knew no bounds; their sensuality was disgusting; 
nearly every German became a degree more dishonest, 
sycophantic, avaricious and frivolous (WW., XI, pp. 94, 
95). A general lowering of intellectual standards is also 
complained of, but this is only another sympton of moral 
decay. With Wagner the last hope failed, and he turned 
to foreign countries, especially to England and France, 
for what Germany could not supply. 

In the writings of the second period the references to 
England are particularly complimentary. She is "now 
[1877-1878] unmistakably ahead of all other nations in 
philosophy, natural science, history, discoveries and the 
spread of culture." This is due to the strength of indi- 
vidual character, resulting from a long national inherit- 
ance, enjoyed by her great men of science, and from 
their independence of learned associations (WW., XI, p. 
68). Furthermore "we must allow English writers the 
credit of having made admirable contributions toward 
an ideal scientific literature for the people. Their hand- 
books are the work of their most distinguished scholars 
— men of whole-minded, rich and generous natures" 
(WW., Ill, p. 102). Nor is it only among men of learn- 
ing that this strength of character is exhibited. "Eng- 
lish artisans work hard at their trade not merely for 
profit but for power, and not merely for power but for 
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the utmost freedom and individual distinction" (WW., 
II, p. 359). Schopenhauer is now praised for the ap- 
preciation of hard facts and the determination to be 
clear and reasonable that often make him seem so Eng- 
lish and so little of a German (WW., V, p. 130). 

Everything written at this time bears what on the 
Continent is called a positivist impress. Nietzsche does 
not seem to have read Comte, but he refers admiringly 
to him as "that great, honest Frenchman with whom no 
German or English thinker can compare for compre- 
hension and mastery of the exact sciences," while totally 
rejecting the religious and constructive element of his 
teaching (WW., IV, pp. 348, 349). For himself our phi- 
losopher professes to know little about the results of sci- 
ence; "but that little has been inexhaustibly serviceable 
in clearing up obscurities and abolishing former modes 
of thought and action" (WW., XI, p. 402). As the quin- 
tessence of our positive knowledge three propositions are 
stated: (1) There is no God; (2) there is no moral 
world, i. e., no retribution for good or evil conduct; (3) 
good and evil are determined by the ideals and direc- 
tions of life, the best part of these being inherited, but 
with a possibility that* the resulting judgments may be 
falsified by the demands of our actual ideal (lb., p. 334). 
With the disappearance of theism pessimism ceases to 
have any meaning. The world is neither good nor bad; 
such notions apply only to human beings, and in their 
ordinary acceptation cannot rightly be applied even to 
these (WW., H, p. 46). For "free will is an illusion" 
(lb., p. 36), "that intelligible freedom" under cover of 
which Schopenhauer sought to rehabilitate moral re- 
sponsibility is a fable (63), and "the thing in itself" 
an illegitimate inference from phenomena (31 seq.). In 
fact, Schopenhauer's metaphysics was simply a revival 
of medieval Christianity due to want of scientific knowl- 
edge (44). 

At first the new ardor for destructive criticism ex- 
tends to morality, which we are told in so many words 
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is annihilated together with religion by our way of look- 
ing at things (WW., II, p. 52). But the reason given is 
merely that science can admit no motives except pleas- 
ure and pain, usefulness and injury (lb.). Such an arbi- 
trary restriction seems itself to be a survival of theology; 
and in fact it is traceable to the French freethinMng lit- 
erature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which Nietzsche was now studying with delight. He ob- 
serves, truly enough, that "in the metaphysical sense 
there are no sins, but also no virtues" (lb., p. 77), with- 
out remembering that metaphysical values have been 
abolished. His aphoristic method had the advantage of 
making composition easy for himself and fruitful of easy 
reading for others, but combined with the passion of the 
higher German intellect for self-contradiction it involves 
him in hopeless confusions of thought. 

In accordance with this mental habit the destructive 
criticism of morality is interspersed with appeals to 
moral motives and standards, or is even carried on with 
their aid. As a conclusive argument against unselfish- 
ness we are told that "to be always acting for others is 
almost as mischievous as to act against them : it is a for- 
cible intrusion on their sphere of action. . . . Not to 
think of others, but always to be acting most strictly for 
one's self, is a high sort of morality. The world is imper- 
fect because so much is done for others" (WW., XI, pp. 
310, 311). An ex-artilleryman might have remembered 
that the way to hit a distant mark is not to aim straight 
at it. A false and fussy altruism is not the alternative 
to taking exclusive care of number one. "Love man- 
kind ! But I say, rejoice in mankind, and therefore help 
to produce the sort of people in whom we can rejoice! 
The right morality is to seek out and encourage those 
who delight us, and to fly from the others. Let the 
wretched, the misshapen and the degenerate die out. 
They should not be kept alive at any price" (76., pp. 
313, 314). Our fastidious friend must have come across 
many unlovely sights when serving in the ambulance 
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corps before Metz ; we may assume that they did not im- 
press him as a reason for shirking his duty. It may be 
said that wounded soldiers are frequently strong, healthy 
men, capable of returning to their work after proper 
treatment. But the same is true of many patients in 
our civil hospitals whose services would be lost to the 
community but for modern philanthropy. No hard and 
fast line can be drawn between such cases and the case 
of those whose continued existence is altogether unde- 
sirable. What we know is that the passion of pity on 
the whole subserves race-interests, and that it cannot be 
kept up at full strength unless, as with other passions, 
there is enough to overflow and go to waste. It is a ques- 
tion whether Nietzsche himself was not a degenerate; 
it is certain that he had to give up his work as a pro- 
fessor owing to ill health in a few years; and that his 
literary work could hardly have been continued without 
the help of a small retiring pension from the university. 
Let me add that he had been a singularly devoted teacher, 
among other things gratuitously preparing students 
"from the interior of Switzerland" for their examina- 
tions in philosophy. In private life his character was 
gentle, kind and sympathetic} — to a greater extent, in- 
deed, than he personally would have liked it to be — 
and his attacks on altruism were perhaps inspired by a 
consciousness of the injury it had done his health. We 
may also attribute to his unfortunate personal experi- 
ences the prophecy that hygienics will be a prime inter- 
est in the society of the future (WW., XI, p. 69). 

Throughout the second, or scientific period, morality 
continues a paramount preoccupation. There is no an- 
tithesis between increase of knowledge and increase of 
human welfare; on the contrary they are mutually sub- 
servient. Faith in the supreme utility of science and of 
its possessors should take the place of faith in mere num- 
bers (WW., Ill, p. 155). But the observations out of 
which science is built are themselves conditioned by sin- 
cerity and rectitude. "Even in the region of sense-per- 
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ception there are none but moral experiences" (WW., V, 
p. 155). "The history of science exhibits the victory of 
noble impulses; there is much morality mixed up with 
its pursuit" (WW., XI, p. 204). "It is a mistake to esti- 
mate philosophers as artists, leaving out of sight their 
justice and self-control" (lb., p. 408). "Unfortunately 
we shall never know the best thing about genius, the self- 
control and self-discipline exercised in bringing its 
powers into play" (WW., TV, p. 357). "Hurrah for 
physical science, for the discovery of the laws and neces- 
sities of nature; and a double hurrah for the honesty 
that forces us to study it!" (WW., V, p. 258.) 

As may be gathered from some of the passages just 
quoted, general utility is the end of moral action. But 
morality need not therefore be impersonal. On the con- 
trary we best serve our true advantage by moral action 
(WW., II, p. 96). Benevolence and beneficence make up 
the good man — but they should begin with himself (WW., 
TV, p. 336). The greatest wonders of antique morality, 
Epictetus for instance, knew nothing about that altru- 
ism which is so fashionable nowadays (lb., p. 133). 
Nietzsche as a professional Hellenist was fascinated by 
Greek ethics, and the influence of its masters is shown in 
more than one reference. Epicurus counts among the 
greatest of men (WW., TTL, p. 355) ; we have not ad- 
vanced beyond him, but his dominion has been infinitely 
extended (WW., XI, p. 168). Aristotle is not named; 
but we find his doctrine of moral habit passionately re- 
asserted as against Luther's doctrine of justification by 
faith (WW., TV, p. 30). And it is made a charge 
against our system of classical education that we are 
exercised in no single antique virtue as the ancients were 
exercised in it (WW., TV, p. 187). As the consolations 
of Christianity evaporate the consolations of ancient 
philosophy are revived in new splendor (WW., XI, p. 
168). 

Ours is, indeed, an age of comparison and selection, an 
age which, discarding all provincialism in conduct as in 
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art, bids us look round among the historic civilizations 
with a view to constructing a higher morality from the 
forms and habits offered to our choice (WW., II, p. 41). 
Now it is precisely the adherence to an unreasoned tra- 
dition that mankind have generally regarded as the dis- 
tinctive note of morality; so that when Nietzsche first 
called himself an immoralist, what he meant to empha- 
size was his defiance of tradition as such, his demand for 
a reasonable basis of action. Such a basis is not sup- 
plied by an appeal to our moral feelings, for these are 
nothing better than inherited judgments. To trust them 
is to trust your grandmother and her grandmother rather 
than the gods within you, your reason and your experi- 
ence (WW., IV, p. 41). 

All this sounds commonplace enough to a reader of 
Bentham and Mill; just as Descartes and Montesquieu 
may have sounded commonplace to the readers of Bacon 
and Locke. And when Nietzsche proclaimed the suprem- 
acy of England in philosophy it was probably to English 
ethics that he referred. Universalistic hedonism is not, 
I think, anywhere stated in terms, but its elements are 
freely scattered through his notes. There is, he tells us, 
no instinct of self -preservation ; every action interpreted 
as evidence of such can be explained by the search for 
agreeable and the avoidance of disagreeable sensations. 
Speaking generally we only wish for objects because they 
are associated with agreeable states of feeling in our- 
selves (WW., XI, pp. 253 and 292). Men might be esti- 
mated by the degree of happiness they are capable of 
experiencing or communicating (lb., p. 367). One of 
the charges brought against "morality" is that it has 
represented self-delight as offensive, self-torment as ac- 
ceptable to the deity (lb., p. 263). On the other hand 
culture is an expression of happiness (lb., p. 316). The 
joy felt in absorbing new ideas should be carried so far 
as to outweigh all other kinds of pleasure (lb., p. 403). 
Noble and magnanimous natures experience some feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain so strongly that the intellect 
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is either silenced or made instrumental to them (WW., 
V, pp. 39, 40). Nor is happiness by any means so rare 
as pessimists would have us believe. The world abounds 
in good will ; and the constant little everyday manifesta- 
tions of this impulse, taking the form of good humor, 
friendliness and unaffected courtesy, contribute enor- 
mously to the happiness of life (WW., II, p. 71). "It 
needs a life full of pain and renunciation to teach us that 
existence is saturated with honey" (WW., XI, p. 154). 
In short, "there is no life without pleasure; the fight 
for pleasure is the fight for life" (WW., II, p. 107). 
This view does not exclude morality, for each one is 
called good or evil according to the way in which he car- 
ries on the fight; and that depends on the degree and 
quality of his intellect (lb.), a saying elucidated by the 
remark made elsewhere that no honey is sweeter than 
the honey of knowledge; so that he who has spent his 
life in its acquisition first discovers in old age how well 
he has obeyed the voice of Nature, the Nature that gov- 
erns all things by pleasure (lb., p. 267). 

We saw how Nietzsche at first looked on the discovery 
that action depended absolutely on pleasure and pain 
as destructive of morality. But he did not long hold to 
that crude interpretation of ethical science; for we find 
a passage belonging to the same period and much more 
consistent with its general tone in which he tells us that 
joy must exercise a healthy and reparative influence on 
man's moral nature, or why should the moments when 
we bathe in its sunshine be just those when the soul in- 
voluntarily pledges herself to be good and to become 
perfect (WW., Ill, p. 166)? And as a substitute for 
religious exercises he proposes immediately on wakening 
in the morning to think how we may give pleasure to at 
least one human being in the course of the day (WW., 
II, p. 385). 

Assuming happiness, understood as pleasure and the 
absence of pain, to be desired by all and to be the only 
thing desirable, it would seem to follow that utilitarian- 
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ism is the only rational method of ethics; and it might 
have been expected that Nietzsche, speculating as he did 
under the combined influence of Greek and English 
thought, would have frankly accepted its principles, pre- 
serving, of course, complete liberty with regard to the 
adjustment of details. "What prevented him from tak- 
ing that step was the pervading skeptical and negative 
cast of his intellect, aggravated, as in the case of Cole- 
ridge, of whom otherwise he often reminds one, by the 
use of deleterious drugs and by solitary habits. Accord- 
ing to him there can be no moral law binding on all man- 
kind unless we can prove that there is some universal 
end of action ; and such an end does not exist. Pleasure 
will not supply it, for the pleasures of sensitive beings 
vary with the degree of their development (WW., IV, pp. 
102 seq.), and happiness is pursued by opposite paths 
(XI, p. 233). Oddly enough, the second of these con- 
siderations is directed by name against Spencer, than 
whom none would have more cordially accepted it. Soon 
afterwards the most complete development of individu- 
ality is proposed as an end, characteristically enough 
without reference to the priority of Spencer and Mill in 
this direction. It is 4 true that Mill had certainly, and 
Spencer probably, taken his cue from "Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt ; but Nietzsche never betrays any acquaintance with 
that thinker ; and the way in which he associates his own 
individualism with the theory of evolution seems to place 
Spencer's leading beyond a doubt (lb., pp. 238 and 330). 
After all, the effort to get rid of a moral law speedily 
results in its rehabilitation. For as a means for in- 
creasing the number of those happy accidents on which 
future developments depend, it is recommended that we 
should maintain the utmost variety of conditions under 
which human beings can exist (WW., XI, p. 239) ; and 
this would surely necessitate a code of social justice to 
begin with, as Spencer pointed out long ago in Social 
Statics, mid as Professor Juvalta, of Pavia, is never 
weary of insisting on at the present day, although his 
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theory, unlike Spencer's, is penetrated with socialistic 
ideas. 

Nietzsche himself, when he has to combat socialist de- 
mands, is not slow to qnote justice as a recognized social 
obligation. Admitting that the present distribution of 
property results from innumerable acts of injustice and 
violence in the past, he deprecates the repetition of simi- 
lar acts in modern times, setting his hopes rather on a 
general increase in the sense of justice and a diminution 
of the violent impulses all round (WW., II, pp. 334 seq.). 

As a last homage to the received morality, a note dat- 
ing from the year 1880 may be mentioned, in which 
Napoleon is called the greatest of men, if his aim had 
been the good of humanity (WW., XI, p. 387). 

Not long after abandoning the cultivation of genius as 
a universal end, Nietzsche seems to have taken up and 
substituted for it the idea, so prominent in his last period, 
of breeding a superior race. Here again the Hellenic in- 
fluence is prominent. In a fragment dating from 1876 
the Greeks are quoted as an example of what may be 
done in the way of intellectual stimulation by the self- 
consciousness of such a race in the midst of a barbarous 
population (WW., XI, p. 33). English science and phi- 
losophy, for which so much enthusiasm is expressed, 
would no doubt act powerfully in the same direction 
through the doctrine of evolution, which is known to have 
interested Nietzsche intensely at this time. In this con- 
nection much has been made of his debt to Darwin ; but 
as he never understood the theory of natural selection, 
it seems more likely that the decisive influence came from 
Spencer, whose psychology he certainly accepted to the 
extent of describing knowledge as a nervous modification 
produced by the action of external objects on our organs 
of sense, without any cooperation from the mind (lb., p. 
275). Now Spencer from the beginning was interested 
in evolution much less as an explanation of the past than 
as a promise of the future, as a pledge that human life 
might rise to a far more perfect harmony between organ- 
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ism and environment than any yet attained ; and on this 
side his philosophy would appeal strongly to Nietzsche, 
as also on its individualistic side, with which we have seen 
him to be in complete agreement. Indeed, he brings the 
two into direct association by asking: "Is not every in- 
dividual an attempt to reach a higher species than man?" 
(lb., p. 238.) It is here, rather than in the youthful 
worship of genius, which his disgust with "Wagner led 
him to repudiate, that we can lay our finger on the genesis 
of the superman. 

Here we reach a second and still more decisive turning- 
point in the evolution of Nietzsche's ethics, the subse- 
quent phases of which must be reserved for discussion in 
another and concluding paper. 

Alfred W. Benn. 

Florence, Italy. 
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MORALITY is the preparation for goodness. The 
former is human, the latter divine. Man's moral 
life is conditioned by two factors : (1) his own will, and 
(2) the universal will, as realized in the world, subhuman 
and human. The aim of that life is to bring these fac- 
tors into complete harmony. "When this is accomplished, 
life is good, divine. God is good, not moral. 

That such is the moral problem, and such its solution, 
has long been recognized. It is recognized in the Veda, 
in the Gathas, in the Tripitaka, in the Bible, in the 
Koran, in iEschylus, in Heraclitus, in Dante, in Tenny- 

* This lecture is one of a series delivered at Philadelphia and other 
places by the late Thomas Davidson, on "The Leaders of Spiritual 
Thought in the Middle Ages," and has been given to the Journal by 
Mr. Davidson's literary executor, Prof. Charles M. Bakewell of Vale 
■University. 



